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piece 's purpose when that piece was so flat that it could not have 
a purpose projected into a third dimension. Such a piece may be 
recognized subsequently as similar to subsequent pieces, but if it 
does not point, there can be nothing that is the goal of its direc- 
tion. Tou might as well say that a village, because it lies in the 
direction pointed toward by a finger at a crossing, is what is 
meant by the uncharactered part of the sign-board lying behind 
the sleeve. It seems to some of us that the question of truth does 
not arise till ideas claiming significance appear, and that an ex 
post facto attribution of truth to what was absolutely innocent 
of any intention to be truthful or false, imports, not clearness, 
but confusion into logical discussions. In this respect, Dr. 
Schiller's account of truth, starting from claims to truth, how- 
ever unsatisfactory it may be in its further progress, is in ad- 
vance of the view presented in ' ' The Meaning of Truth. ' ' 

The book is characterized by Professor James's usual felicity 
of expression. The lack of an index is a serious drawback to its 
usefulness. 

Evandee Bradley McGilvary. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Philosophy op Gassendi. By G. S. Brett. London : Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. xlv, 310. 

The aim of the author of this work is to give an account of 
the philosophy of Gassendi which will show the importance of 
that writer in philosophic thought. It is often said that Gas- 
sendi is unduly neglected, but Mr. Brett remarks that the state- 
ment is generally made without any clear indications of what 
is to be expected from the study of Gassendi 's work. Mr. Brett 
seeks to justify closer attention to Gassendi by an able exposi- 
tion of his teaching. He maintains that Gassendi is worthy of 
interest and endeavors to show wherein his importance lies. 
In the introduction a survey of ancient atomism is given and 
is followed by a slight sketch of Gassendi 's life. The rest of 
the book falls into four parts, consisting of an exposition of 
Gassendi 's views of logic, physics, and ethics, together with a 
general review which includes a discussion of Leibniz and Lotze. 
Mr. Brett's exposition follows closely the order of the "Syn- 
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tagma Philosophicum, " and the main portion of the book 
consists of analysis and summary. 

Gassendi 's contribution to logic is of the slightest importance. 
He steers a middle course between the empiricism and the 
rationalism of his time, and his position is really eclectic. His 
attitude to knowledge is naive and atomistic. The subjectivity 
of Descartes did not touch him ; he believed in the trustworthi- 
ness of the senses, and did not see the problem which, in 
Descartes 's thought, took the form of the doctrine of represen- 
tative perception. He endeavored to mediate between skepti- 
cism and dogmatism by saying that we do know some truth, and 
that our ignorance does not destroy the knowledge we have. 
Mr. Brett points out that for Gassendi "the system of truths 
. . . differs from the individual truths in respect of quantity" 
(p. 9). Gassendi holds the maxim: "Nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu, " but he combines with it a view 
which allows understanding to go beyond sense and gives it a 
content of its own. 

Gassendi 's philosophy is to be found mainly in his physics. 
His thought is governed by a use of the conception of sub- 
stance. He discusses and rejects the doctrine of a world-soul, 
and he holds that particular souls imply, not an underlying 
soul, but a relatively indefinite substance, which stands in the 
same relation to individual minds as matter in general does 
to particular forms of matter. To the conceptions of substance 
and accident, under which the traditional arrangement had 
classified reality, Gassendi adds two other conceptions, space 
and time. These latter elements are taken directly from ex- 
perience, and their analysis is a compromise between the two 
fundamental conceptions. Space is a quantitative continuum, 
but it is not corporeal; it is a "quantitative reality independent 
of matter." The content of space, matter, becomes in Gas- 
sendi 's analysis an underlying substance which is indifferent to 
its forms. It is conceived as physical, however, and has activity, 
which is identified with impenetrability, as its fundamental 
quality. Matter, of course, takes the form of atoms, and atoms 
have magnitude, figure, and weight. Gassendi explains nature, 
in so far as he explains it at all, in terms of matter and motion. 
But while he agrees with some more modern thinkers in assum- 
ing that all explanation must be given in terms of matter, 
quantity, and motion, Gassendi differs from them in that he 
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does not try to reduce the whole world to these terms. Gen- 
erally speaking, he does not reduce the higher to the lower, but 
rather separates the two, rendering each inexplicable. Qualitar 
tive differences are taken as absolute, and in the end Gassendi's 
view falls into an indefinite number of unconnected parts. 

In his psychology Gassendi is again eclectic and atomistic. 
Animus and anima are separated from one another and are only 
united by a verbal compromise. The treatment of imagination 
is often naively materialistic, but Gassendi rightly refuses to 
separate phantasy from judgment. He cuts it off from intel- 
lect, however, and gives no account of the objective content of 
intellect. Gassendi's ethics are a milder Epicureanism, and 
have no great importance for subsequent thought. Freedom, 
in the sense of caprice, is defended, and Gassendi maintains 
against Epicurus that God has some share in the world. But 
God is represented merely as a first cause, and the whole con- 
ception is deistic. The step from nature to God, by means of 
the unexamined conception of causality, is due to the inade- 
quacy of Gassendi's treatment of nature. 

Mr. Brett's exposition of Gassendi follows Gassendi's own 
treatment very closely. This has the result that the terseness 
of statement required to cover all the ground makes it difficult 
to follow the meaning. Mr. Brett's method has a further dis- 
advantage. No adequate transition is given to the modern 
reader into the atmosphere of Gassendi's thought. Any criti- 
cism of general principles that is given is held over to the 
general review at the end. A greater amount of criticism 
would have aided the exposition. But if we admit the method, 
Mr. Brett's work is well done and the analysis on the whole is 
clear and well proportioned. Some points, however, merit no- 
tice. Mr. Brett insists throughout on the importance of motion 
in Gassendi's system, but he does not make Gassendi's concep- 
tion very clear, and the discussion in the fourth part of the 
book does not give a satisfactory treatment of motion. On 
page 60 the author makes a serious error. Surely Zeno's para- 
doxes were aimed, not at the view which made space and time 
continua, but against the Pythagorean doctrine which treated 
them as composita. Mr. Brett's statement of Gassendi's psy- 
chology is clear in itself, but suffers by not being related to the 
sources of Gassendi's thought and to the Cartesian view. 
On the whole, the fourth section of the book, — the general 
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review, — is of more interest than the other sections. Mr. Brett 
defends Gassendi from the charge of materialism, and he is 
right, but Gassendi is saved from it by eclecticism and empiri- 
cism. Mr. Brett apparently sympathizes with Gassendi in this. 
He seems satisfied neither with a monism nor with a definite 
pluralism, and perhaps his sense of Gassendi 's importance is 
due to his own sympathy with an attempt to work out a middle 
course position. The latter part of this section is taken up with 
an examination of Leibniz and Lotze with a view to finding 
atomistic elements in their thought. But as these elements are 
not derived from Gassendi, this part seems somewhat irrelevant. 

Mr. Brett cannot be said to make out his case for the im- 
portance of Gassendi. The book suffers from the limitation of 
the treatment, — a fuller account of the relation of Gassendi 's 
thought is certainly required, — but if its limits are accepted, 
the book gives a clear and able analysis of Gassendi 's philosophy. 

Hugh A. Reyburn. 

Glasgow University. 



Life and Ministry op Jesus. By Rudolph Otto, Lie. Th. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Company, 1908. Pp. 85. 

This is a translation of three lectures given by Privat-Docent 
Otto, of Gottingen. The first deals briefly with the sources. 
Prom the four genuine epistles of Paul he infers that it is an 
"incontestable fact" that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah. They 
suffice, in his opinion, "to give us a detailed image of the per- 
son of Jesus and of his ministry." But it is only possible to 
prove from these epistles that the disciples of Jesus proclaimed 
him as the Messiah, not that he claimed to be the Messiah him- 
self ; and it is one of the facts one never ceases to wonder at, 
that Paul should have maintained such an absolute silence con- 
cerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Not a single event from 
the birth to the death of Jesus, nor a single utterance of his, 
can be shown to have been recorded by Paul. The Fourth Gos- 
pel is rejected by the author as a historical source. Mark is 
accepted as the oldest of our present gospels; but "an ancient 
source" used in Matthew, "devoted almost entirely to the say- 
ings of the Lord," "is probably still older than Mark." 

According to this author, "Jesus was certain of his Messiah- 



